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Musie in North Italy. 
From the London Atheneum, Oct. 10. 


Here are a few notes of what was—and what 
was not—to be heard during a fortnight of this 
autumn in North Italy. The period, it should 
be remembered, is “ out of the season”; yet in 
former visits it has yielded something :—no grand 
representations of accepted operas, it is true, but 
essays by struggling composers, who are not yet 
“up to the mark” of Carnival commissions—once 
or twice some popular singer (has Italy any great 
singers, or singer, now ?) “ starring it” for a night 
or two, and occasionally open-air music, pleas- 
anter to listen to than Norma shrieked, or Lucia 
drawled, in a theatre redolent with the fumes of 
gas and garlic. 

At Trieste, the opera was to open with a com- 

any, including Madame Goldberg-Strozzi, and 
signori Pancani and Ferri, as principal tenor 
and baritone. 
for the season were Signor Braga’s Estella and 
Gli Ugonotti, which last opera seems now as 
strongly rooted in Italy as if there was any 


in a style to make angels weep and Meyerbeers 
stop their ears! Even at La Scala I have heard 
of such curiosities of execution as the dreary 
Anabaptist Three, in Le Prophéte, starting in 
three different keys. What I heard in Trieste 
was simply a splendid serenade, executed by the 
band of a Wallachian regiment. I met with an- 
other band of the same kind, no less excellent, 
in St. Mark’s Palace, Venice. The pompous and 
varied sonority of the Austrian military orches- 
tras justified a remark made by a master of his 
art, when discussing the French bands fitted out 
with gree instruments all by one maker. 
This he objected to, on account of the family 

eness of tone inevitable; and the case he 
urged is one in which contrast, not homogeniety 
of tones, is desirable. Certainly, I should sooner 
tire of the music of Les Guides than of any 
among the three Austrian bands which I have 

n hearing lately; though, separately, every 
French instrument, and player to boot, is more 
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Two of the four works promised | 
| commended by the old chants. 


chance of its music being fairly given, and not | 
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unimpeachable and accomplished than the corre- 
sponding piper or trumpeter in the South Ger- 
man regiments. 

In more senses than one, the idea of Austrian 
fifes, clarionets, cornets, and serpents, jars on all 
the poetical and patriotic notions of the “ sweet 


barearolles”’ the traveller longs to hear in Ven- | 


1¢ce,— 
? When through the Piazetta 
Night breathes the cool air. 
But, this harmony-music set aside, it would be 
difficult to settle whether the September silence 
or sounds of that lovely city were the less en- 
couraging. The Teatro San Benedetio, which 
used to offer some resource, was shut ; the Fenice 
was advertising for a manager, its past season 


having been a ruinous one, owing to the failure | 


of Signor Verdi's Simone Boccanegra. (‘That 


opera, let me say in a parenthesis, has been tried | 
I do not | 


elsewhere, but as yet without success.) 
think that the organs in St. Mark’s were touched 
during the days I was in Venice. Had the street 
musicians been also dumb, it would have been no 
loss; but they were loud with their scrapings 
and screechings of opera tunes—little better than 
an attempt upon the finale of I due Foscari by 
our Christmas “ Waits” might be. This was hard 
to bear in the city of Marcello and J/ Buranello, 
once so liberal in its music schools, so choice in 
its dilettanti, so affluent in melodies that match its 
soft, musical dialect. Formerly, before Florian’s 
and Suttil’s coffee-houses one might hear, on a 
September evening, some melody, by Perruechini, 
or like composer, tastefully and tunefully sung, to 
guitar. Now La Notte é bella, or La Biondina, 
or Benedetta sia la madre, or La sorte mia tiranna 
night never have existed, for aught that was to 
be heard of them: nor is this altogether owing to 
Austrian occupation which is symbolized by that 
glorious and arrogant military band. Though 
one encounters in Lombardy more spoken Ger- 
man than is congenial to English sense of right 
and wrong, the Venetians still cry as they please 
in all their uncorrupted dolefulness of wild, whin- 
ing accent, and prolonged emphasis. Roast gourd, 
fresh water, beautiful grapes, “ Caramel” are re- 
The gondoliers 
have kept their water-wit as well as their water- 
signals; while A glides down the Grand Canal, 
his Damiani will keep up an idyllic fire ef  sar- 
casm and irony against the sallies of yonder 
Checco, who is taking those two upright English 
gentlewomen (scared at the freedom and the fun) 
to San Zanipolo, or some other sight of Venice. 
The folk are anything but melancholy, but their 
music is gone. The place seems literally, to bor- 
row Byron’s epithet, “ songless,” and the cadences 
of melody are dolefully missed from canal, calle, 
and campo, which, whether they be day-lit or 
moonlit, decaying or reviving in the prosperity of 
their inmates, will never, so long as one stone 
clings to another, cease to be suggestive of music ! 

No: Austria is not to blame for this. I could 
not help being reminded (even in the pieces 
played by that brave military band) how largely 
the popularity of Signor Verdi’s bombastic style 
is responsible for this extinction of the delicate 
graces of Italian Art. That he has succeeded in 
simplifying and improving his melodies must be 
admitted as his due. But his amendment has 
come too late. His faded phrases of slow melody, 


Awight’s Journal of Stlusic, 


A Paper of Art and Hiterature. 
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bearing little meaning, except by the pressure of 

a sforzato applied to every note,—his caballettas 
chipped up into sparkling bits, by audacious jerks 
| and ejaculation,—his sequences of ascending ap- 
| pogiature had demoralized the taste of a public 
thirsting for excitement, long ere the quartet in 
Rigoletto and the Miserere in Il Trovatore were 
written. But the extent of mischief for which 
Signor Verdi has to answer occurred to me noisily 
| in Venice. I had ear-splitting proof in support 
of the charge a day or two later in another Ital- 

ian city of renown. 

I may mention elsewhere the theatrical things 
| which were to be seen and heard in decaying, de- 
| jected Mantua,—decay and dejection how doubly 
| oppressive in a city where that riotous and fertile 
| artist, Giulio Romano, has left such gigantic traces 
| of his affluence and despotism on its walls! At 
Cremona I hunted not for musie so much as for 
Campi frescoes and brick churches,—(directed to 
the latter, let me say in gratitude, by Mr. Street’s 
ingenious book.) Had I stayed another day there, 
I might have heard Donizetti's Gemma di Vergi, 
| but that, being so averse to depreciation, an Ital- 
ian landlord honestly assured me that the eompany 
was not worth staying to hear; and I acted on 
his hint. If such matters go by proportion,—and 
the relative importance of the towns is considered, 
—TI could implicitly believe in any amount of 
badness in the Cremona troop, after having visited 
the handsome Canobbiana Theatre, at Milan. The 
repertory there did not promise badly, one night 
displaying the Jtoberto of M. Meyerbeer, the next 
Gli ultimi Giorni di Suli by Signor Ferrari. I 
heard the latter opera; and it was performed, 
every one agreed, by the better of the two com- 
| panies assembled. I could not but say to myself, 
| Can such things be in one of the old centres of 
musical culture ? as I listened, first in dismay, 
then in diversion, to the noises emitted by the 
ladies, who seemed to have but one idea, but one 
agreement, which was to scream as if all their 
hearts were breaking. I am sorry to add that 
one was a Londoner, who had been singing for 
some years in Italy without having learnt to sing. 
The tenor and bass were a shade less outrageous, 
but neither of them worth naming. Nor did the 
| Opera offer a melody, a phrase, a chord, by way 
| of compensation for an exhibition so flagrant. 
The musie is of the Verdi school, with an added 
reminiscence or two,—here from Donizetti’s Lu- 
crezia, there from Signor Rossini’s Le Siége de 
| Corinthe, such novelty as it possessed lying in a 
hardy disregard of much that the ear has been 
used to require in modulation. What Signor 
Ferrari might have achieved had he lived is past 
guessing; but the selection of so poor an opera, 
without the excuse of immediate interest in its 
composer, tells its tale of the state to which taste 
has fallen. The orchestra was not altogether bad, 
though coarse; pains had been taken with the 
scenery and the dresses. ‘The opera was endured, 
but little enjoyed, and sometimes a little hissed ; 
but the hisses, I think, belonged to the singers, 
and not to the music of the defunct maestro. 

The operas given, during the same time, at the 
Teatro San Radegonda have been the Maestro 
Ricci’s Crispino e Comare, and the Fiorina of 
Maestro Pedrotti. The latter has been tried in 
Paris with limited success; but the composer is 
considered one of the men of promise in North 
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Italy,—and I may have another occasion of speak- 
ing of him. How pleasant Crispino sounded, by 
contrast, after that dismal transaction at the Can- 
nobbiana theatre, it would be hard to tell; yet 
it may not be equal in musical value to its 
composer’s Scaramuccia, and hardly rises to the 
level of one of Mr. Balfe’s second-best operas. 
Of the libretto and music, you may presently 
have a fairer opportunity of judging; since it 
forms one of the repertory of operas named for 
your opera buffa at the St. heute Theatre. 
Then the singers were incomparably better than 
those who appeared in the grim, Greek tragic- 
opera. The voice of the prima donna, Signora 
Marziali, though small and sour, had been exer- 
cised; and her execution was (by comparison) 
piquant and voluble. The part was acted with a 
coarse liveliness, befitting low comedy. Signor 

Yiampi, too, the buffo, is more comical than either 
Signor Rovere or Signor Rossi, though, by a long 
interval, inferior to the Lablaches and Ronconis. 
He sang honestly, and acted busily, and not with- 
out glimpses of rough, whimsical fun. But the 
vice of the time has tainted even these better 
comic singers. Both were perpetually on the 
full stretch: there was no piano, no play, no deli- 
cacy, no relief, but flare and force without re- 
mission. It is not hard to understand how all the 
new arrivals from Italy criticize those who sing 
in London, either as over apathetic, or as having 
lost their votces. The mischief cannot spread 
further, unless steam actors, of fifty man-and- 
woman power, can be fitted up; but can there 
be a reflux of taste, and, consequently, a return 
to the old methods of training the voice, to be 
capable of every gradation of strength, which im- 
lies every refinement? The thing appears 
alle possible in Italy, to judge from the steady 
and rapid deterioration of her vocal art during 
the last twenty years. But in place of offering 
dreary vaticinations, let me close this letter with 
a few facts and rumors. The Teatro Carignano, 
at Turin, is on the eve of opening, and the Aroldo 
of Signor Verdi (an amended edition of his Sti- 
Jellio) is to be the first opera given there. For 
the Carnival season at La Scala, Milan, the man- 
agement has engaged Mesdames Albertini and 
Rosa Devries, with Signori Negrini and Mongini 
as tenors, Signori Morelli and Guicciardi as bari- 
tones, and Signori Selva and Biacchi as basses. 
Signora Gassier (quere our Madame Gassier) is 
to be queen of the Carnival at Rome. A report, 
inspiring more confidence than any of the fore- 
going ones, announces that, early in the year, a 
second Mdlle. Duprez will appear at the Teatro 
Carcano, at Milan. That her father’s pupils 
know how to sing has been already proved in 
Madame Van den Henvel and Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho. The chances of another coming artist 
thoroughly prepared for her profession are to be 
watched with more than ordinary interest in these 
days of vocal degeneracy. a. 

—->- 
{From the New York Musical Review ] 


Scheelcher’s Life of Handel.* 


In the United States the professional musician 
is but now beginning to occupy the social position 
which has long since been accorded to other 
artists, and which he has held for many years— 
generations—in Europe. Indeed, in some parts 
of the country within our own recollection, to be 
a “music-teacher” has been positively discredit- 
able; and the “ Yankee singing-master” has been 
made the object of ridiculous portraiture in other 
novels and tales than Cooper's “Last of the 
Mohicans.” But one of’ the reasons for this is to 
our present pe and this only shall we notice. 
It is this: the teachers of music in our country, 
in former years, have not (as a class) been men 
of such culture and knowledge in their art, beyond 
the mere routine of their duties, as to awaken 
any deep feelings of respect in the minds of others 
for the art and science of which they were the 
representatives. They did not properly respect 
the art themselves; took no pains to inform them- 





* A Life of Handel. By Victor Schelcher. 492 
ages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Published by 
ason Brothers, New York. 
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selves of its history and the history of the great 
men whose names stand as high on the roll of fame 
as those of any devotees of the other arts; 
neglected its literature and its higher forms; 
contented themselves with giving their courses of 
lessons, and drawing their remuneration. They 
seem in general to have had no high aim—to have 
made music their business only. 

How otherwise has it been with painting! 
West, Copley, Stuart, Allston, Peale, were through 
their high mental culture and refinement equal to 
the requirements of the highest social circles, and 
took their appropriate places in them. They, and 
men like them, have made the profession of 
painting honorable and respected. So it has been 
with sculpture; so it is cahaiiie to be with 
music. We know at least three graduates of our 
oldest college who make music their profession ; 
a fourth, beyond the necessity of a profession, 
devotes himself to the art; and two others of her 
sons are trying the somewhat doubtful experiment 
of seeking a sustenance in the field of musical 
literature. 

The musical professor has, however, had this 
excuse: that the means of high culture in his art 
were wanting. With the exception of books of 
psalmody and other “ practical” works, as the 
Germans classify them, until quite recently the 
American press has furnished him with nothing 
upon his art. Musical belles-lettres have been 
unknown. We can at this moment recall no 
work properly to be so classed, previous to the 
publication of Beyle’s plagiarism of Carpani, 
published under the name of Bombet, on the 
“Lives of Haydn and Mozart,” in England, and 
republished at Providence about 1820. Another 
edition of this work; Gardner's “ Music of Nature” 
—a most interesting and valuable work for young 
musical people, notwithstanding its occasional 
droll errors and queer mistakes; Holmes’s “ Life 
of Mozart”—fascinating as a romance; a collec- 
tion of ridiculous novelettes—partly original and 
partly from the German; two or three small 
collections of musical biography ; a republication 
of Malibran’s Life; Moore’s Encyclopedia; Dr. 
Mason’s excellent Musical Letters from Abroad ; 
some half a dozen works of small extent relating 
to the history of psalmody in New England and 
New York; Mr. Havergal’s History of the “ Old 
Hundredth;” Hastings’s * Musical Taste ;” quite a 
list of musical periodicals, mostly short-lived and 
not generally of a very high order, with occasional 
articles in other periodical works—this list, we 
fear, is too nearly a complete catalogue of Ameri- 
can Musical Literature—beyond those classes of 
works which are strictly professional. 

The very meagreness of the list, however, is an 
unfortunate proof of how little our music-teachers 
have cared for a higher degree of culture; for 
had there been a demand for books, it would of 
course have been instantly supplied. It is a 
cheering sign of the times, however, that the more 
ignorant teachers are falling into the background, 
and those of the better classes are beginning to 
find it worth their while, not only to seek the best 
instruction our own cities afford, but to risk the 
expense of studying in Europe. The demand for 
teachers of greater cultivation is steadily increas- 
ing; and the establishment of permanent music 
schools, however they may fall short of the highest 
standard, is a most cheering sign. The day of 
yhysicians, lawyers, and preachers of no education 
io passed; we venture to hope the sun of the 
music-teacher without cultivation and with no love 
or enthusiasm for his art as such, will also soon set. 
For our own part, we would never recommend as 
a teacher,* nor in any manner lend our counte- 
nance to, one as such, who cares so little for his 
art as not to be a regular and paying subscriber 
to at least one of the musical periodicals of the 
day. A man who cares so little for music as this 
indicates, however well he may have the mere 
technical and mechanical part of his profession, 
can hardly be fitted to inspire a wag wilh any 
love and enthusiasm for art. We should as soon 
think of applying to a physician or lawyer whom 
we knew would not spare the small sum necessary 
to keep himself acquainted with the literature of 
his profession. 


~* Nota bene !—Ep. 





Another indication of improvement we find in 
the fact that three musical periodicals appealing 
to different classes of readers, though perhaps not 
properly sustained, still do live; but above all we 
place the republication of the work whose title 
stands at the head of this article, and that too in 
a style so creditable to the publishers. Book- 
sellers have the best opportunity to feel the pulse 
of the public, and that this work has been under- 
taken proves a faith on the part of its publishers 
in the increasing desire of musical knowledge, 
which we hope and pray will be justified by the 
sale of the work. 

Some twenty years since, an English quarterly 
suggested the necessity of a new biography of 
George Frideric Handel, founded upon the works 
of Hawkins, Burney, and Mainwaring, but which 
should clear up their discrepancies, correct their 
errors, and, by a due examination of the Handelian 
manuscripts in the Queen’s and other libraries, 
with a thorough digest of German authorities, give 
us a clear view of that extraordinary man and of 
his imperishable compositions. Since that time 
we have been looking for such a work—but in 
vain. We had hoped that Holmes, Hogarth, 
Macfarren, Chorley, or some other of those 
writers, whose names have become familiar as 
household words to us through the medium of the 
English press, would be moved to undertake a 
work so interesting in its nature, and one which 
afforded so noble an opportunity for doing a most 
important service to the cause of musical history. 

It is a very singular circumstance that this work 
should finally have been undertaken not by an 
Englishman, nor a German, but has waited until 
a music-loving Frenchman—the last person we 
should have expected to be an enthusiast for 
Handel—was driven from his country, and in- 
duced to devote the years of his exile to it. The 
result of M. Scheelcher’s three years’ labor we 
have in the volume before us. We have read it 
with intense satisfaction—indeed, from the mo- 
ment we began it, we opened no other book until 
we had finished the last page of the appendix. 


The most important of the author's labors in its | 


results is the searching examination to which, with 
the assistance of Mr. Lacy, he has subjected the 


Handelian manuscripts and the contemporaneous | | 


periodical literature of England. The full value 
of this examination we shall not comprehend until 


the appearance of the complete catalogue of | 


Handel's works which is to follow this biography ;* 
yet, from the light thrown upon this history in the 
present volume from this source, we are led to 
consider the information thus attained as the finest 
addition to the history of music for many years. 
The few only who are familiar with Hawkins, 
Surney, ete., and have made the history of Handel 
and his works a special study, can well judge of 
the value of this information. 

On the other hand, it is very unfortunate that 
M. Scheelcher is ignorant of the German, and has 











been obliged to depend upon others for such || 


extracts from German authorities as have come 
within his knowledge. Of some of these authori- 
ties he is ignorant. Extracts from others have 
been so translated as not, in all cases, to do the 


originals justice, and in some to mislead M. | 
Upon the whole, they seem to have | 


Scheelcher. 
been judiciously used. 


The leading defect of the work arises directly 


from this cause. Had M. Scheelcher been able 


personally to explore the collection of musical | 


literature in the Royal Library at Berlin, for 


instance, we think he might have added much | 


interesting matter to his account of the master’s 
early life, and especially to have given us the 
means of judging the relation in which Handel 
stood to Keiser and Steffani as a composer. The 
impression left upon the mind of the reader as the 
case now stands is that Handel, at a single bound, 
from the writer of church-music under Zackau, 
became the great operatic composer of his age. 
We can not believe this. Mozart acquired his 

wer by practice. We believe the same must 

ave been true of Handel. Happily, upon this 
branch of the subject we may expect soon to 

* We may note here, that in 1851, we saw in the 


collection of the late Aloys Fuchs of Vienna, an 
autograph motet belonging to Handel’s Italian perio¢. 
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receive a most thorough and complete work from 
the pen of the accurate and indefatigable Dr. 
Chrysander, who has already for several years 
been laboring upon it with all the zeal and 
devotion characteristic of the German scholar. 
With the works of Schoelcher and Chrysander 
the musical student will find little lett to be desired 


| to enable him to follow Handel’s career from 


beginning to end. 

In the mean time, we will lay before our readers 
a few notes which have been suggested in perusing 
the work, and which may aid in filling up the 
outline of Handel's early history, until Dr. Chry- 


| sander’s labors shall be available. 


“ Besides the work of Mattheson, and that of 
M. Forstemann above mentioned, all that German 
literature possesses respecting the great musician 
is as follows.” —Page 10. 

M. Scheelcher should have inserted after the 


word “ possesses.” * which has come to my knowl- | 


edge.” As it now stands, the reader naturally 
concludes that the Germans have, for some reason 
or other, been very indifferent to the merits of 
“the great musician.” As the greater part of 
Handel’s life was passed in England, the Germans 
would naturally look thither for his history. The 
list of works given by M. Scheelcher shows that 
they did not neglect him; still we are able to add 
something to it. 

Valuable matter is found not only in the two 
works of Mattheson noticed by M. Scheelcher, but 
also in his 


Organisten Probe. 4to. Hamburg, 1719. 
Critica Musica. 2 vols.,4to. Hamburg, 1725. 


Hamburg, 1728. 
4to. Ham- 


Musikalische Patriot. 4to. 
Kern Melodischer Wissenschaft. 

burg. 1737. 

Der Vollkommene Kapellmeister. Folio. Ham- 

burg, 1739. 

In other works of this author, Handel is also 
mentioned with high praise. © 

Historische Critiseche Beytrage, by Marpurg. 5 
vols., 12mo. Berlin, 1754-60. 

Critische Briefe, by the same. 
Berlin, 1760-63. 

Ebeling’s Translation, with notes, of Burney’s 
Tours. 3 vols. 12mo. Hamburg, 1772-3. 

Musikalische Nachrichten, edited by Hiller. 4th 
vol., 4to. Leipzig, 1770. 

Cramer’s Magazin der Musik. 12mo. Hamburg, 
1783-86. 

Historisch Biographisches Lexicon, by Gerber. 
2 vols., 8vo. Leipzig, 1790. 

Michaelis’s Translation of Busby, with notes. 2 
vols., 8vo. Leipzig, 1821. 

Anekdoten und Bemerkungen, by the same 
author. 12mo. Leipzig, 1820. 

Encyclopedie der Musikalischen Wissenschaf- 
ten, by Dr. Schilling. 7 vols., 8vo. Stuttgard, 
1840-42. 

Reinheit der Tonkunst, by Thibaut, 3d ed., 16mo. 
Heidelberg, 1851. 

Die Erste Stehende Deutsche Oper, by Linder. 
lémo. Berlin, 1855. 


As to Handel's position in recent German 


2 vols, 4to. 


| musical periodical literature, it will suflice to state, 
that the notices of him and of his works, with 


performances of them, in the 50 vols. of the 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, (4to. Leipzig, 
1798-48,) fill over two pages—four and one half 
closely printed columns of the Index. 

[To be continued.] 





Bach’s Sonatas for the Violin. 


(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung.) 


J.S. Bac wrote for the violin six sonatas 
without any accompaniment whatever. Com- 
pared with his compositions for the piano-forte, 
they are very little wren although they are a 
perfect musical treasure, and, despite certain 
difficult portions, belong to those compositions in 
which the peculiar genius of the master is exhib- 
ited so wonderfully, as the compass and nature of 
the instrument limited, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, the polyphonic style, which, in this instance, 

e neither could nor would abandon. The six 
sonatas contain thirty-two movements, of which, 
however, by far the most (even to three-part 


fugues) are fairly worked out and of considerable 


length, displaying an inexhaustibly rich store of | 


fancy. It is true they are very diflicult to play, 
and we cannot help feeling considerable respect 
for the violinists of those days, if they mastered 
them. More than five-and-twenty years ago, I 
heard most of them played by one of Spohr’s 
most distinguished pupils, Probst, then Ducal 
Concertmeister at Dessau, who executed them— 
especially, for instance, the adagio and the grand 
fugue in C minor from the Sonata No. 1—most 


admirably, not merely playing them through, for | 


he was so much master of all the difliculties, that 


| the eflort to overcome them did not in the slightest 


| ing of the composition. 


| 





interfere with his mental conception and render- 
Subsequently violinists 
preferred tormenting themselves with Paganinian 
Ftudes, to the study of old Sebastian; most of 
them, probably, scarcely knew that something al- 
ready existed which united brilliancy of techni- 
cal execution with the true musical subjects for 
their instrument. 

Of late years, Mendelssohn and Schumann 
once more directed attention to Bach’s violin 
compositions. Mendelssohn, as we know, wrote 
piano-forte accompaniment to the Ciaconna, and 
people then, at least, heard it again; sometimes 
very well played, by Joachim, for instance ; nay, 
it became, for a time, the fashion, so that even 
very mediocre fiddlers ventured to attempt it. 
But Bach’s sonatas contain many other pieces, in 
which a violinist of elevated sentiment might dis- 
play his powers to advantage, and which would, 
perhaps, prove more attractive for the general 
public than the Ciaconna. In our opinion, how- 
ever, they ought to be played as Bach wrote 
them, that is to say, alone, and without any ac- 
companiment. Let any one attempt this only 
once, in musical circles, with some of the shorter 
pieces, such as the Adagio and Siciliano, from the 
G Minor Sonata; there is no chance of his not 
being successful. 

The author of the edition of these violin-sona- 
tas arranged for the piano alone, which now lies 
before us with the following title, has quite an- 
other object in view: 

J. 8. Bach’s Six Violin-Soitatas for the Piano- 


Sorte alone, arranged by Carl Debrois van Bruyck. 


Leipsic, published by Fr. Kistner. Price of the 
whole, 6 thalers, 15 neugroschen. Each part 
separately, 1 thaler—1 thaler 10 ied oy 
(The violin-parts are printed in a complete form 
with the above, for the sake of comparison.) 

This undertaking may certainly be called a 
bold one, for it could not be carried out without 
material additions, and to add anything to J. S. 
Bach is, after all, a very daring act. Apart from 
this, too, a great deal may be advanced against 
such an arrangement. This, however, has been 
duly felt by the arranger, who has himself touched 
upon it in his somewhat long but well-written 
preface, which was certainly required. The idea 
may be considered a new one, since the method 
in which it is carried out is completely different, 
for instance, to that pursued in the arrangement 
of Beethoven’s violin-concerto as a piano-forte 
concerto, and of Paganini’s Etudes for the piano- 
forte, by F. Liszt. 

The author, speaking of the origin of the pres- 
ent work, gives us to understand that the far 
greater portion of it sprang, without any second- 
ary object, purely from his plunging enthusiasti- 
cally into the separate parts of the peculiar origi- 
nal. We will, however, allow him to speak for 
himself, and give the pith of his preface, stating 
the motives that induced him to undertake the 
work, as well as what his object is: 

“ During my inward enjoyment of the work, in 
one place, supplementary ideas, and in another, 
amplifications attached themselves to what was 
given me, and which is often only hinted and 
half pronounced, and I could not withstand my 
louie to complete, in my own mind and for my 
own satisfaction, the building of the palace, of 
which I saw merely the rows of columns and the 
golden cupola standing before me. It was in this 
manner, for instance, that, in the first place, the 
Sarabande of the second Sonata arose in its pres- 
ent form; this was followed by the bourrée and 
double (No. 4), of the same Sonata, then the 


Fugue and Presto of’ the first one, the Ciaconna, 
and so on by the other pieces, just as I was cap- 
| tivated by them. At last, I perceived I was fairly 

engaged in a regular work, and, for the sake of 
| completing it, 1 arranged, in the same spirit, the 
few remaining pieces I had hitherto left un- 
touched. If I were called upon to assign a more 
material motive for the continuation of my labors, 
I must confess that 1 continued it simply because 
I looked upon it, at the same time, as a kind of 
practical course of study. 

« This originating process at once proves how 
| far I necessarily was from any tendency effort to 
write as much as possible ‘in Bach's style” Ac- 
cording to my notions of artistic style, I could 
not have been guilty of any greater piece of folly 
than proposing to myself the task—only to be 
accomplished idealistically—of necessarily pub- 
lishing the new work as Bach himself would have 
created it, supposing is mind had originally ma- 
tured it in this shape, or as he—for all I know— 
would write it, were he now alive. This, how- 
ever, is a path on which so many ¢ ifs’ and ¢ buts’ 
lie concealed, like so many steel traps, that I pre- 
fer not entering upon it at all. But in order not 
to be misunderstood, I must, by the way, here 
make a difference between the congruity of ma- 
terial points of inward style and outward casual- 
ties, if I may so express myself. [had to rely 
on a happy instinct, supported by some study of 
the art, to prevent me from sinning against the 
first, otherwise I was lost, and others must decide 
which of the two is the case. With regard to 
certain incongruities in the last, as, for instance, 
in my technical treatment of the subject, I am 
able to console myself with tolerable ease. The 
present work, so far as it is mine, is destined, as 
much as possible, to produce the effect of an or- 
ganic whole, created all at once, without any re- 
gard (except so far as is consequent on the nature 
of the thing itself) to the particular century of 
its birth. If it produces this effect, 1 am per- 
fectly satisfied, and my object is attained.” 





Musical Goxnespondence. 


GLAsGow, ScoTLaNnpD, Oct. 12.—( Concluded.) 
—So while I thought, and pondered, and admired 
the architecture, and held silent communion with 
the little wretch under the stone leaf, the invisible 
minister brought his sermon to a close, the clerk 
gave out a hymn, the pitch-pipe gave a squeak, 
and the singers sang to a curious old tune the 
words appointed. I was again struck with the 
remarkable evidences of careful training exhibit- 
ed by these singers, and noticed how admirably 
they managed the diminuendos and crescendos. 
Indeed, they seemed themselves to be quite aware 
of their own ability, and after the hymn sang a 
very beautiful little anthem, in which the prin- 
cipal soprano, whose rich, powerful voice was 
heard in the hymns above all the others, sang 
with exquisite effect a short solo, that re-echoed 
through the choir, and then seemed to fly away 
like a bird, far into the silent, empty nave. It 
was certainly a beautiful performance; but how 
much it would have been aided by an organ! 
And I thought, as I left the place, that the Pres- 
byterian form of service is cold and unfeeling 
when heard under the lofty arches of these mighty 
cathedrals. It has done its duty nobly among 
the rocks and hills, where the Covenanters lay 
hidden, or in the quiet village church, far away 
from the bustle of man. But for these cathe- 
drals, these solemn temples that afford a holy and 
silent sanctuary amid the noise and confusion of 
towns and cities, something more is needed to im- 
press the mind — some jewel more fitting to the 
elaborate casket. It is here that the liturgical 
form of service, which would be in its turn unim- 
pressive when repeated under the covert of rocks, 
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or in the rude village chapel, alone should be 
given ; and of all the liturgical forms, that of the 
church of England stands pre-eminent in its no- 
ble yet simple grandeur. I speak now of form, 
not of doctrine; and though it would ill become 
me to place one form of religion above another, 
all being acceptable to Him to whom ail praise 
and honor are justly due, yet I must maintain 
that no one can enter these glorious English ca- 
thedrals, and listen to their liturgical service well 
performed, without feeling that none other could 
be as fitting or appropriate, as expressive or sub- 
lime. * * * * * * 
After leaving the cathedral I strolled over the 
“ Bridge of Sighs,” as it is appropriately called, 
which leads to the “ Necropolis,” where lie many 
of the most eminent men of Glasgow. Promi- 
nent among the monuments is one huge column, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of John Knox, 
and intended rather as a memorial of the great 
Reformation in which he was an honored instru- 
ment, than of the individual himself. Not far 
from this lie, in a tasteless mausoleum of the By- 
zantine style, ornamented with the unchristian 
device of inverted torches, the remains of Rae 
Wilson, Esq., an author and editor of some re- 
pute, but who will be chiefly known as the sub- 
ject of Thomas Hood’s satiric “ Ode to Rae Wil- 
son,” commencing with the quaint couplet— 





** A wanderer, Wilson, from my native land, 
Remote, O Rae, from godliness and thee.” 
But perhaps the monument that attracts the most 
attention is an elaborate affair of cast iron, re- 
presenting the proscenium, footlights, and curtain 
of a theatre, and erected by his wife over the 
remains of John Henry Alexander, a favorite 
actor of this city. This being, by the way, a 
purely theatrical item, is perhaps better adapted 
for the columns of our Philadelphia friend Fitz- 
gerald ; but still it may be worth while to send 
you the inscription on this singular tomb : — 
‘Fallen is the curtain; the last scene is o’er ; 
The favorite actor treads Life’s stage no more. 
Oft lavish plaudits from the crowd he drew, 
And laughing eyes confessed his humor true. 
Here fond affection rears this sculptured stone 
For virtues not enacted, but his own ; 
A constancy unbroken unto death, 
A truth unswerving, and a Christian faith. 
Who knew him best have cause to mourn him most. 
O, weep the man, more than the actor lost. 
Unnumbered parts he played, yet to the end 
His best were those of Husband, Father, Friend.” 


TROVATOR. 





Dusiry, IRELAND, Oct. 16.—From Glasgow 
I took a steamer, or more properly a steamer took 
me, to Dublin, the voyage being as stupid as all 
voyages usually are, and productive of unlimited 
sea-sickness. The famed scenery of the Bay of 
Dublin, which, say the Irish, rivals that of the 
Bay of Naples, was hidden from view by dense 
clouds of fog that have continued during my en- 
tire stay, obliging me to see the capital of the 
Emerald Isle as through a glass, darkly, thus 
losing all the fine vistas from the bridges, con- 
cerning which the guide-book is so eloquent. 

Taking a peep at the paper, while waiting for 
breakfast, I was delighted to see the advertise- 
ment of an opera now playing at the Theatre 
Royal, and noticed that Donizetti's Fille du 
Regiment was announced for the evening's per- 
formance, with PiccoLomini, BELLETTI, and 
Luccnest in the chief réles. So, when evening 





| came, I presented myself at the door of the thea- 
| tre, and mounting upwards, obtained a favorable 
position among the “ gods.” 

Accustomed to the beautiful, airy theatres of 
American cities, I have been surprised at the 
extreme ugliness of those in the provincial towns, 
| and this of Dublin is another to be added to the 
| same catalogue. ‘Though spacious, and tolerably 
comfortable, it is quite destitute of decoration, 
and most miserably lighted, there being no chan- 
deliers higher than the first tier of boxes. Be- 
tween the proscenium and the tiers, as usual in 
theatres, there is a slight concavity, and this 
space, near the stage, is occupied by the most re- 
markable contrivance I ever beheld — a private 
box, crouching low on the floor, and surmounted 
by a low, blue, striped canopy, the whole strongly 
resembling in appearance a huge clam, with the 
shell slightly opened. The drop curtain, of the 
conventional green baize, presented no feature 
of attraction, and my survey of the house being 
speedily completed, I centred my attention upon 
the audience. 

It was quite a fashionable audience, though 
not near as brilliant as I have seen in the Acad- 
emies of Music at New York or Philadelphia, or 
in the Boston Theatre. In a private box was 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of Carl- 
isle, a brother of the famous Duchess of Suther- 
land, and one of the philanthropic noblemen of 
England who improve their estates, give prizes 
for model lodging houses, endeavor to spread ed- 
ucation among their poorer tenants, and conde- 
scend to deliyer owlish and old fogy lectures at 
lyceums. The Earl of Carlisle, a few years ago, 
when Lord Morpeth, visited America, and has 
published in pamphlet form the result of Trans- 
atlantic observations. He is very popular in 
Treland. 

But by far the most unique feature of the au- 
dience were the “ gods,” who occupied the higher 
tier. Such a roysterous, jolly set of gods you 
need never hope to meet again : they are chiefly 
composed of the students from Trinity College, 
and go with the express intention of having fun, 
though they never allow it to interfere with the 
performance. It is their assumed duty to act as 
Mentors to those in the pit below, (which, as with 
our parquette, is a fashionable part of the house,) 
and should any unlucky wight appear therein 
with a white hat, he is immediately requested to 
take it off by a chorus of some five hundred voi- 
ces. To look at the gods through an opera glass 
is a liberty they will not allow for an instant, and 
the rash person who raises his lorgnette towards 
their part of the house is greeted with hoots and 
hisses, and imperative demands to “take that 
glass down.” Should this request not be com- 
plied with, the inquisitive proprietor of the lorg- 
nette is “ exposed "—that is, he is made the butt 
of some local allusion; and one the night I refer 
to was asked by the five hundred voices what 
he did with the eight hundred chests of tea? 
This is in allusion toa recent fraud in the custom 
house, to detect which a reward of eight hundred 
pounds has been offered. Of course these sallies 
are at once understood, and received with ap- 


plause. 
But by and by the “gods” get tired of this, 


and relieve their tedium by singing, generally 
selecting some of our popular negro melodies. 
“Wait for the wagon” and “ Nelly Bly” are 
frequently sung on these occasions, everybody in 





‘unlucky wretch enters the clam-shell private box, 





the upper tier joining in with spint. Then some 
and if he wears the obnoxious white hat, is at 
once made aware of the fact. Perhaps the Lord 
Lieutenant is here recognized, and greeted with 
three cheers; then miscellaneous cheers are given 
at the suggestion of various individual gods, and 
I shall not soon forget the scene of uproarious 
mirth, in all parts of the house, when, after cheer- 
ing Sir Colin Campbell, General Havelock, &c., 
and groaning dismally at the mention of Nena 
Sahib, the Indian tyrant, now the bugbear of 
England, a stentorian voice roared out, “ Three 
cheers for Nena Sahib’s grandmother! ” 

At last the orchestra appeared, led by Arp1TI, 
the same, I believe, so well known in America; 
and at the touch of his baton on the desk the 
house was perfectly still, to listen to the overture. 
As is almost universally the case, the first part 
of this overture to Za Figlia was omitted, the 
orchestra commencing with the pretty Allegro 
movement by violins. Can you tell any reason 





why the opening part of the overture is always 


omitted ? 
Well, the curtain rose, and the chorus of vil- 


lagers was heard, and the fussy old marchioness 
related her troubles to her servant; and then 
they all vanished, and Belletti, the baritone, ap- 
peared as Sulpizio, followed by the Piccolomini 
as the Vivandiere. What a shout greeted her 
Three cheers were given, hand- 





appearance ! 
kerchiefs ware waved, and it was several minutes 
before she could proceed. In person she is petite, 
and of American singers I know none whom she 
resembles more than Cora de Wilhorst; but her 
voice is better balanced, and more fully under 
her control. The opening duet with Sulpizio 
was admirably dene, and received with frantic 
enthusiasm; the ad captandum air, Ciascun lo 
dice, was encored, though the best performance in 
this act was her exquisite rendition of the sweet 
air in which Marie bids farewell to her compan- 
ions. Piccolomini was twice called before the 
curtain at the close of this act. 

Now it was that the “gods” grew rampant 
again. Somebody, invisible to me, performed a 
burlesque solo, in airs from the opera, upon a 
little tin fife, a species of instrument that are just 
at present taking the place of jewsharps among 
amateurs of limited musical science. Some other 
bodies indulged in a popular custom of request 
ing certain individuals in the parquette whom 
they recognized to be put in charge of the po- 
lice, while others made diabolical clucking noises, 
as of grouse, chickens, and guinea hens. Then, 
as if by a sudden impulse, the whole tier broke 
out into song, transforming into a chorus and to 
extempore words the favorite air of La Figlia, 
the familiar Ciascun lo dice. 

An individual was seated next to me who ap- 
peared to have something on his mind. We en- 
tered into conversation, and the individual took 
an early opportunity of referring to the singers, 
especially Belletti and Lucchesi, declaring that 
the latter sang in a “ stony ” manner. 

“ As to the tenor,” said the Individual, “ any 
one can see, poor fellow, that he sings cheesy.” 

I said, “ Indeed!” 

“ Yes,” added the Individual; “ but, after all, 
it’s only his luck.” 

I said “ Indeed!” again ; but this did not seem 
to satisfy the Individual. He glanced at me sev- 
eral times, and then suddenly, poking me play- 
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fully with his forefinger, asked me if I did not 
take. I replied, with stern and almost severe 
dignity, that I did not take. The Individual said 
that he had remarked that it was the luck of 
Lucchesi to sing cheesy to-night. It was only a 
little pun of his, he said. I replied that it was a 
very little pun, indeed; and the curtain rising, 
prevented further remark. 

The Piccolomini—I copy the usual affectation 
in prefixing to her name the definite article— 


| was even more successful in the second than in 


the first act. Throughout the music lesson scene 
she acted with great spirit and effect, the rata- 
plan duet being encored. The trifling part of 
the Marchioness was admirably taken by the 
contralto of the troupe, one Madame Poma, who 
played the piano-forte accompaniments to Marie’s 
romanza extremely well. Of the rest of the 
opera it is only necessary to allude to the air 
known familiarly as the Salut @ la France, which 
was reproduced by Piccolomini, with vocal varia- 
tions, as a finale. 

When the curtain fell, there were, of course, 
loud cries for the performers ; and the beautiful 
young prima donna was led out by Belletti, amid 
Bouquets 
were thrown to her, which she picked up herself, 
with childish glee, and, bowing her thanks, dis- 
appeared ; but this was not enough for the en- 
thusiastic audience, and she was twice again 


the waving of hats and handkerchiefs. 


called upon the stage, her fresh young counte- 
nance beaming with renewed delight at the com- 
pliment. Indeed, I have never seen a singer to 
whom applause appears as grateful and intoxicat- 
Every feature of her face 
expressed her rapture; and it is this, more than 
her artistic merits, that makes her receive so 
She is young and enthusiastic, 


ing as to Piccolomini. 


many ovations. 
and infects her audience with a lively sympathy. 
This is not her first appearance in Dublin, how- 


ever. 
There are few instances in operatic annals 


where an artist has made such a sudden success 
as this same Piccolomini, and for this suecess she 
is in a great measure indebted to the excitement 
attending her London debut in Traviata. Her 
voice is by no means sweet, or even sympathetic ; 
and though tolerably cultivated, she cannot do 
any of those vocal gymnastics that are now so 
popular. 
any thing beside a fresh, pretty, lively, enthusi- 
astic young girl, free from the conventional affec- 
tation of the stage, she would never have created 
the sensation she has done. 

Dublin is a musical city, I believe, and claims 
to be one of the most discriminating of judges in 
musical affairs. A Dublinite informed me that if 
a singer once passed the ordeal of a Dublin au- 


Were she an ugly woman—were she 


dience, his or her success was ensured; at the 
which I quietly laughed in my sleeve, for never 
yet have I been to a prominent city that did not 
make the same claim. London claims this rank, 
Paris claims it, Milan with its everlasting La 
Scala claims it, Naples talks about her San Carlo, 
and claims it, and we all have some vague ideas 
of the intense musical taste of St. Petersburg. 
In America I have always been a firm believer 
in the musical supremacy of New York in this 
line; for have not newspapers there been con- 
stantly saying, for the last five years, that no 
European artist now considers his reputation 
made until endorsed by a New York audience ? 
As to Boston, the people there are so completely 





impregnated with the idea of their vast musical 
superiority, that I am quite convinced no amount 
of operatic failures can shake their self-compla- 
cency; and then we more recently have Phila- 
delphia—the little musical upstart—clapping her 
hands for glee, prating about her new Academy 
of Music, and setting up her claim to the proud 
position which so many other cities assume as 
their own. Now is there any way of deciding 
which of these claimants is right? Would it 
not be a good subject for discussion for some de- 
bating society: Which is the most musical city in 
the world ? TROVATOR. 
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Musical Criticism in England.—Wonderful 
Coincidence. 

Mr. ScH@LCHER, in his interesting Life of 
HANDEL, speaks of the popularity of that trans- 
cendant work, “ Israel in Egypt,” which he re- 
gards as a “ proof of the high point to which 
musical education has arrived in England.” For 
further proof he cites what he seems to consider 
a remarkable piece of criticism from one of the 
London newspapers of the day after a perform- 
ance in 1853. He says in a note (page 239 of 
the American reprint) : 


“ Let those who doubt this read the following 
article, taken from the Era of the 20th of No- 
vember, 1853, on a performance of the previous 
evening: ‘ It is always good to inhale the bracing 
mountain air of Handel. His music beats with 
the strong pulse of a wholesome, humanitary, 
universal feeling. No theme ever seems too 
great for Handel; he moves at home among 
miracles ; he has music fit for Sinai and the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. In the bold certainty and 
inexhaustibleness of his inspiration, he calls up 
the image of the old prophet who smote the rock, 
and the waters gushed forth. It is music to make 
one grow strong as he sits and listens. Israel in 
Egypt is mainly a series of colossal choruses, al- 
most exclusively a mountain chain of immense 
choruses, connected by some rugged passes of 
recitative, and a very few green vales of song, 
into which we are permitted to peep. These 
choruses are all wonderful specimens, in their 
way, of most consummate musical treatment. 
But there is a poetic force of conception in them 
that still more commends them.’ 

“Itis in this style that the diapason of musical 
criticism in England is occasionally heard. Such 
articles as these are written currente calamo, with 
a rapid pen, and their writers do not even care 
to sign them. Such things as these are cast into 
the rapid torrent of daily publicity—bright flashes 
of light which illuminate the dawn of a morning, 
and then are seen no more.” 

Now all this may be very fine ; at all events, 
we should be the last person in the world to 
quarrel with the general thought and spirit of 
the criticism; but it seemed strangely familiar 
when we read it, and we could not get over the 
suspicion that both the thoughts and the expres- 
sions had passed through our mind before. _ If so, 
then M. Schelcher will have less cause to lament 
that “flashes which illuminate,” &c., are “ seen 
no more ;” for this flash, it would seem, has been 
repeated. And if it is to pass for any evidence 
of musical education, we say very well again, but 
beg leave to correct and add in New England, 
instead of in Old England. The reader shall 
judge. The following (which will perhaps derive 
some interest from the fact that “ Israel in Egypt” 





is now in rehearsal by our Handel and Haydn 
Society) appeared in the Boston Commonwealth 
newspaper, of March 15, 1851, previous to a per- 
formance by the Musical Education Society, and 
two years and a half earlier than the reflected 
“ flash” of the London journal above cited. 


ORATORIO TO-NIGHT.—We must not forget 
the second and last chance of inhaling for a cou- 
ple of hours the bracing mountain air of Handel. 
Seeking in the natural world a type for the great 
choruses of “Israel in Egypt,” we think of the 
solemn, tranquil grandeur of our own “ White 
Hills.” It is almost exclusively a mountain chain 
of choruses, connected by some rugged passes of 
recitative and a very few green vales of song. 
The sentiment of the work is too great, too uni- 
versal for any but the amplest chorus treatment. 
Handel moves at home among miracles; he has 
music fit for Sinai and the passage of the Red 
Sea; and he perfectly reconciles miracle with 
humanity, with the deep common instincts of the 
whole race. 

These choruses are all wonderful specimens in 
their way of most consummate musical treatment, 
whether in plain solid counterpoint, or in all the 
intricacies of fugue. But there is a poetic force 
of conception in them which still more commends 
them. Each is unlike the others. Each pertectly 
embodies a spiritual and an outward experience, 
uttering a sentiment and painting an image or a 
scene. The children of Israel sighing in bond- 
age is one. Their loathing of the river turned to 
blood is another, whose fugal subject, passed from 
voice to voice, sickens most expressively through 
the interval of the “extreme flat seventh.” Next, 
The Lord spake the word,and there came all man- 
ner of flies, &e..—a double chorus, like most of 
the others—and grotesquely descriptive, as the 
air swarms and shivers with the fine figures of 
the violins. Then the great “ hail-stone chorus;” 


fire, mingled with the hail, ran along the ground ! 


The musical movement translates that most vi- 
vidly. 

As opposite from that as possible is, He sent a 
thick darkness ; the dull, groping, chromatic har- 
mony, as far from common-place as the most mod- 
ern modulations of Spohr or Mendelsohn, almost 
makes you shudder; voice after voice utters sin- 
gly little fragments of the words; and how pal- 
pable that darkness, when the instruments drop 
away and in distinct unison the bass voices pro- 
nounce “ which might be felt!” Then the con- 
trast of the tough, terrible double fugue: “ He 
smote the first-born of Egypt, with the smooth 
pastoral style of But as for his people, He led 
them, §c.! and was not strong Handel in his 
glory when he brought all the voices together 
upon the words, There was not one feeble person 
among their tribes? What a feeling of strength 
and unanimity there isin it! “ Not ONE,” “NOT 
ONE,” sounds like the ring of grounded arms 
along a vast line of infantry: from top to bottom 
we are one, we are all here! Even more won- 
derful is, He led them through the deep, where 
the musical intricacy of movement is indeed as 
through the wilderness. 

But we have no room to speak of miracle after 
miracle of chorus; of the waters overwhelming 
Pharaoh's hosts; of Miriam’s trumpet song pre- 
luding to the stupendous chorus of T'he horse and 
his Rider ; of With the blast of thy nostrils ; of 
The people shall hear and be afraid, and the melt- 
ing away of Canaan. “ They shall be as still as 
a stone,” sing the basses in solid unison, suddenly 
sinking an octave; and as they lie there fixed, 
and deep, and cold, the passing on of the Lord’s 
eg group after group, begins in little travel- 
ing phrases of melody. Handel is almost humor- 
ous in the felicity of such sublime description. 





Music Abroad. 

The first of the usual twenty Gewandhaus 
Concerts, at Leipzig, took place on Sunday, Oct. 
4. The vocalist was Fraiilein Ida Kriiger, from 
Schwerin ; and the pianist, Herr Hans von Biilow. 
The programme was as follows: 
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PART I. 
Overture, ‘ Meeresstille.”.........+000+000++++- Mendelssohn. 
Scena and Aria from ‘ Fidelio,”...............455 Beethoven. 
Concerto for Piano, No 5, E flat,...... 

Scena and Aria from the “ Freischiitz,’...........+6++ Weber. 
Hungarian Khapsody for Piano,............... coves eso kadsty. 
PART II. 

Beethoven. 


Sinfonia Eroica,..........ss+eeee0s 

A friend who is passing a year at Vienna, and is 
brought much into the society of musicians there, 
and from whom we hope to hear more at length, 
writes us: 

“You know the capabilities of the place for 
news of interest, though you may not be aware 
how fine the opera is. I was in Dresden about 
six months, and in Berlin three months, some 
years since; but I think this the best. In Berlin 
they have great force and great talent; but they 
are 
music. In Dresden they have the spirit, but fail 
in force. In Vienna they have all, and in addi- 
tion they have the quick, warm, sympathetic feel- 
ings of the South. 

“For instance, Der Freischiitz was given a few 
nights since, as a farewell opera for a beautiful 
fresh girl, who has been singing here a year, and 
is now to be married toa rich man. It was hea- 
venly; the orchestra played exquisitely, and the 
singers were delightful. Ihave heard the same 
opera in Prague, Dresden, and Berlin, but never 
so well played or sung as here.” 

At Paris the manager of the Italian Opera an- 
nounces an extraordinary novelty for the coming 
season, namely a new opera by Rossint, entitled 
Un It would indeed be a 
curious accident, should this prove real.—A lit- 
eral translation of Shakspeare’s “ Romeo and 
Juliet” will be represented at the Odéon in De- 
The traducer, says the Atheneum, is M. 
Emile Deschamps. The play will be preceded 
by Berlioz’s “ Introduction,” or Overture. Mry- 
ERBEER is here, with two portfolios in his pocket; 
one, the Africaine, which has grown so old wait- 
ing for a competent first lady and gentleman, that 
the Charivari symbolizes it in the form of a de- 
crepid negress; the other, a comic opera, with 
three principal characters. The managers, who 
thought they had secured these operas, are doomed 
to disappointment. M. Meyerbeer is busy as a 
bee at the Académie Impériale, but only with 
rehearsals for a fittieth revival of Robert Le Dia- 
ble, for the sake of bringing out Mme. Gavaert- 
The Baroness de 


Curioso Accidente. 


cember. 


Lauters in the part of Alice. 
Vigier (Cruvelli) is talked of for the lady in 
LD’ Africaine, and 'Tamberlik for the tenor; but 
that gentleman seems to be too warmly cherished 
by the Russians, who possibly will thank the 
“hard times” in America. 

The frequenters of the Grand Opera, while 
awaiting the Magicienne of MM. St. George and 
Halevy, are “ alternately regaled with the medio- 
cre ballet of the Corsair, the French adaptation 
of Verdi's thread-bare 7rovatore and M. Auber’s 
Cheval de Brénze.”. The Prophéte, too, has been 
performed, with Mme. Borghi-Mamo as Fides.— 


Of the other theatres the Paris correspondent of 


the London Musical World writes : 


At the Italiens we have had nothing remarkable 
of late. Mario has been singing nobly in the Zrova- 
tore and Rigoletto, and is in higher favor than ever. 
Mad. Nantier Didiée has captivated the Parisians as 
Maddalena in the last-named opera, which gave her 
a better chance of succeeding on her own account 
than Aznucena, where she had to contend with the 
formidable impressions left by Viardot Garcia and 
Alboni, to say nothing of the much-puffed Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo. A débutante, Malle. St. Urbain, has 
appeared three times in Gilda (Rigoletto) when the 


yanting in the poetry, in the witchery of | 





indulgence of the public even outweighed the preju- 
dices of the Frezzolini clique, which is as clamorous 
in the absence as in the presence of its idol. Never- 
theless, Mdile. St. Urban has everything to learn 
(and a vast deal to unlearn) before she can lay claim 
to be called a singer, while the upper tones of her 
voice are wofully Verdi-bitten. As an actress, she 
exhibits both intelligence and feeling. Corsi’s Rigo- 
letto is a remarkable performance. The voice of 
this artist has departed to the tomb of the Abbadias, 
Albertinis, and others who sacrificed to the screech- 
owl of Busetto; but the sonl—Verdi-proof—has re- 
sisted; and were it not for Ronconi, I scarcely know 
what we should think of Sig. Corsi. He certainly 
was allowed no chance in London. 

The real attractions of the Opéra-Comique, at the 
present season, are not new operas, but old operas. 
The revival of Nicolo Isonard’s Jaconde, a work 
which time cannot kill, is an event of far more inter- 
est to lovers of music than the appearance of such a 
weak production as on Pedro. Jaconde is a master- 
piece. Its drama and its music are equally admira- 
ble, and M. Faure, by his performance of the hero, 
has risen another step in the estimation of connois- 
seurs. Not less excellent is the prince of M. Mocker, 
who, though the small voice he once possessed is ex- 
tinct, sings with so much taste and expression that 
it is scarcely missed, while his lively and genial act- 
ing recalls the best days of Chollet and Coudere. 
Boieldieu’s Féte du Village Voisin, a composition of 
less importance, is nevertheless well worth hearing, 
as an example of that celebrated composer in his 
least ambitious mood. 

Our Boston prima donna, Mme. Biscaccianti, 
is at St. Petersburgh, where she made her début 
at the opening of the Grand Imperial Theatre, 
Sept. 16th, in her old réle of Lucia: she was 
moderately successful. The tenor, Sig. Mongini, 
was also a debutant, and created a decided im- 
pression ; and Sig. Bartolini, formerly at the 
Royal Italian Opera in London, and now an 
excellent baritone, was Ashton. The second 
opera was Verdi's 7 Lombardi, in which Mme. 
Lotti, an immense favorite at St. Petersburgh, 
made a great impression as Griselda. Tamberlik 
and Bosio were expected, and a whole batch of 
Verdi's operas were to delight the Russians, 
including Les Vépres Siciliennes, Luisa Miller, 
and the last but one of his productions, Simon 
Boccanegra. 

In Italy Verdi reigns as usual. We copy on 
our first page a very entertaining record of im- 
pressions of the state of musie in North Italy 
from the pen of Mr. Chorley, which bears inter- 
nal evidence of accuracy. Mark the felicity of 
terms with which he hits some of the peculiarities 
of Verdi's melodies. 

In England the Festivals are over; the singers 
are wandering about the provinces; the Musical 
World is half filled with reports of the Surrey 
Gardens bankruptcy case, and Jullien’s disastrous 
connection therewith. Jullien has commenced 
concerts at the Haymarket, with Jetty Treffy to 
sing Trab, trab for him. The London Sacred 
Harmonic Society has commenced its winter sea- 
son at Exeter Hall with Handel’s oratorio, “ Bel- 
shazzar.” The committee of the great Handel 
‘estival have at length wound up their accounts, 
k tal 
and the net profits reach the handsome sum of 
$45,000! The gross receipts were £23,360, of 
which £11,000 was the result of the last day’s 
performance, “ Israel in Egypt.” 





Deatu OF CRAWFORD, THE ScuLpror.—It is 
but little more than a year since he was with us, in the 
full glow of perfect health, one of the finest types we 
ever saw of manly strength, of every generous social 
quality, of inexhaustible creative faculty and impulse. 
Artistically he had achieved wonders, both in quantity 
and quality, for a man of forty-two years, and the 
promise of his future was indeed of the highest. He 
had been to see one of his last and greatest works, 





his Beethoven, as it had been placed amid fit sur- 
roundings in our Boston Music Hall. He looked 
upon his work, and it was good. Henceforth with 
whatsoever of noble and sublime suggestion proceeds 
from that statue, there will mingle sad yet proud 
associations with its author. THomas CrAWForp, 
the progress of whose terrible disease (a cancerous 
affection behind the left eve) had been chronicled with 
anxious interest for many months past, until there 
was no room left for hope, ended his sufferings in 
London on the 10th of last month. 

He was born in New York, on March 22, 1814, 
He was designed for a commercial career, but the 
artistic passion was too strong. The Tribune says: 

He studied in this city under Frazee and Launitz; 
modeled busts with meaning and promise ; and then, 
before his majority. in 1834, went to Rome, and 
placed himself under Thorwaldsen. Afterward, set- 
ting up for himself, he commenced to make busts. 
In 1839, he designed his “ Orpheus.” which was pur- 
chased by the Boston Athenaum. Then followed 
busts of “ Vesta,” “ Sappho;” next statues, “ The 
Genius of Mirth,” “ Adam and Eve,” “ David, the 
Conqueror of Goliah ;” next bas-relicfs, ‘“ David be- 
fore Saul,” “ The Shepherds and the Wise Men pre- 
senting their offerings to Christ,” containing twenty- 
four figures; another bas-relief, ‘ Christ disputing 
with the Doctors,” twelve figures; ‘ Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria,” a bas-relief; ‘ Christ blessing 
little Children,” “ Christ ascending from the Tomb,” 
“ Christ raising Jairus’s Daughter,” all bas-reliefs ; 
“ Prayer,” a statue; three severally distinct statues 
of Washington ; an equestrian statue of Washington ; 
statues of Jefferson, Franklin, Channing, Allston, 
Henry Clay, and Becthoven—the last in bronze, and 
now in the Music Hall of Boston. 

Fortunately the designs for the crowning great 
work of his life, the Washington Monument at Rich- 
mond, were all completed. They consist of statues 
of Virginia’s yreat sons, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
Judge Marshall, Gen. Lewis, Gen. Nelson, and George 
Mason, in the centre of which will rise the colossal 
equestrian shape of Washington. This central form 
is cast in Munich bronze, and has already reached 
our shores. During his last visit here, Mr. Crawford 
also was commissioned by the government to execute 
several works for the adornment of the capitol. 

The character of Crawford’s genius was of the most 
classical and noble, yet at the same time most fresh, 
ideal, vigorous, of modern sculptors. He is a loss 
to his country and his age. We have not had the 
opportunities for a full estimate of his achievements 
and his genius. A friend, who has long known him 
intimately, and who knows how to appreciate the 
artist and the man, has promised to embody his im- 
pressions in an article for the Boston Courier, which 
we shall take the liberty to copy when it appears. 








Musical Chit-Chat. 
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Mr. AHNER, with his usual enterprise, has given in 
Chicago three Promenade Concerts, with an orches- 
tra of twenty-six performers, and the vocal aid of 
Mme. Jouannsen, who sang the Romanza from 
“Tell,” songs by Abt, an air from Ernani, the “ Ricci 
Waltz,” &. Also piano solos by Mr. Heut, one of 
Mr. A.’s brother Germanians. Among the orchestral 
pieces were the overtures to “Tell” and Das Nacht- 
lager in Granada; introduction and chorus from 
Lohengrin; Schubert’s Ave Maria with solos for 
different instruments; Strauss waltzes, &c., &c. 
“ Hard times” thinned the audiences, but the concerts 
gave great satisfaction. One of the newspapers is in 
raptures with Mme. Johannsen, thinks her “ worth a 
dozen Parodis, to whose concerts the quackery and 
puffery of Strakosch has attracted so much attention,” 
and who in the opinion of the critic is “an artistic 
screech owl.” Mr. Ahner was to commence his 
Afternoon Concerts this day....Mrs. J. H. Loxe 
sang at subscription concerts in Fitchburg, lately, to 
an enthusiastic audience, and has now gone to fulfil an 
engagement in New Branswick. She will also appear 
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in Oratorio in New York this winter....Our Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club, with the vocal aid of Mrs. 
Harwoop, Miss Twicue.., and Messrs. ApAMSs 
and Powers, made music for the first time publicly 
this season in a concert at the opening of a new hall 
at Jamaica Plain. They did not appear, however, 
in classical proprid persona, but rather masquerading, 
as it were, with a light and “ popular” programme. 
Avucust Fries, we are glad to learn, has entirely 
recovered the vigor of his constitution, thanks to 
his trip to Europe; and we now hope soon to see 
the announcement of the usual Quintet series in 
Boston. With no class is music so much a necessity 
as with those who love string quartets, trios, &c. 
....Sig. Coreiiti, we are happy to hear, is fast 
recovering from the sudden and severe illness which 
alarmed his friends last week....The Handel and 
Haydn Society commenced the rehearsal of “ Israel 
in Egypt” last Sunday evening, with full numbers 
and much spirit... . The “ Orpheus” Club will present 
a most choice and attractive programme for their first 
concert on the 2lst. The first part will consist 
entirely of selections (mostly new to Boston ears) 
from German operas; such as: the chorus “ O Isis,” 
from the Zauberfléte; a trio with chorus from Weber's 
Euryanthe; an exquisite duet from Mozart’s Cosi fan 
tutte ; a trio from his Seraglio, &e. &e.; besides some 
choice piece by one of our first pianists. Miss Doane 
will take part again. 

In New York the Ullman Opera has tempted the 
stormy sea again this week. On Monday Semiramide 
was given, to a large audience, the papers say. Mme. 
D’ Aner was the Arsace, and LAGRANGE the Queen; 
GassIER was Assur,— good, they say, but not great, 
the pitch being too low for him; Lanocerra was the 
tenor. 
No, back it gravitates to Verdi again, and Rigoletto is 
the card, with Frezzouini in “her great character 
of Gilda,” and Sig. Brenarpt, a new tenor from 


This was followed by —the Nozze di Figaro ? 


Paris; other characters by Mme. Serakoscu, Sigs. 
TAFFANELLI, Rocco and Dusreuit. The last 
| announcement about Frezzolini is that she too goes 
to Havana....THALBerG and ViruxTEeMPs gave 
It is 
said we may expect them here again on Monday 
evening... The Musical Review says the New York 
Philharmonic Society have lost two thirds of their 


another concert at Niblo’s Thursday evening. 


subscribers in consequence of the hard times; we 
hope and cannot think it can be quite so bad... . Mlle. 
Paropr salled for Europe on the 3ist....The 
| Newport (R. I.) Musical Institute have commenced 
rehearsals, under their popular conductor, Mr. E. 
Toursee. They number fifty singers, with (our 
correspondent says) “the real fire in them,” and it 
was a treat to hear them sing the Gloria from Mozart’s 
Mass. They will soon give a concert....The French 
Italian Opera in New Orleans was to open this week. 
The manager, M. Boudousquié, had arrived from 
Paris, accompanied by his new prima donna, Mlle. 
Paota BaGnetri. M.Junca also had arrived and 
the remainder of the newly engaged artists were daily 
| expected. Their names are Messrs. JULIAN, first 
tenor, grand opera; Hotrzem, first tenor comic 
opera; Ravcn, first baritone; Vivwa, first basso, 
comic opera; V1iNKEL, second basso and second 
baritone; and Marxiet, second and third basso; 
Mile. Marra Lerper, and Mmes. Vinxet and 
Deine, choristers; also, M. Ferpinanp SEROUX, 
general stage manager. Among the novelties of the 
season will be the Don Sebastian of Donizetti, the 
Paquarita of Adam, and the Oberon (!) of Weber. 
Herr Formes, the great German basso, arrived on 
Thursday in the Canada, and will appear at once at 
the New York Academy....The Albany Times 
sympathizes with Mr. F. F. Mueller, the organist, on 
the severe loss sustained by him at the late fire in 
that city. ‘Books, music, pictures and valuable 


manuscripts, which it took years to collect,” were 
consumed. ...LisztT proposes, with the aid of Herr 





| Milder, Fluger, Bossmann and some others, to found 
| a Musical Conservatorium in Weimar. 


One whose musical enthusiasm goes back to the 
early “ Handel and Haydn” days in Boston, sends 
us the following notice of a well-known native com- 
poser : 


“ Mr. Editor :—In a volume recently published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, I find an inter- 
esting notice of the late Otiver Suaw, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. In describing this renowned musical 
composer, and his cultivated family, the author in- 
advertently states that Mr. Shaw was the first Presi- 


dent of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 

“ As an old Bostonian, somewhat conversant with 
the musical world, I hasten to state, by way of cor- 
rection, that the first President of the Handel and 
Haydn Society was the lamented Col. T. S. Wenn. 
This was a natural mistake, as these musical worthies 
selected together the first music ever publicly per- 
formed by this ancient Society, and were, to the end 
of life, on the most intimate terms. 

“ They both assisted also in the formation of the 
Psallonian Society of Providence, R.I. Mr. Shaw 
was the first and only President of this famous So 
ciety, for more than a quarter of a century. He also 
contributed very much to the success and renown of 
the Handel and Haydn Soviety. He collected a 
musical library from abroad. He is believed to have 
imported the first copies of the “ Messiah” and “ Re- 
demption,” in score, from the old house of Clementi 
& Co., London. Manuscript copies from these vol- 
umes were used at the Society's first Oratorio. In 
one of these first Oratorios in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mr. Shaw sang his recently composed so!o. * Nothing 
true but Heaven.” ‘The house was thrilled ; the ap- 
plause was tremendous. With a shake of the head, 
the modest musician exclaimed, ‘No cheering of 
sacred music.’ But the crowd would cheer, and the 
country would applaud. The papers teemed with 
the most flattering criticisms. The composition was 
so novel, and the performance so exquisite, copies 
were urgently called for, and J. K. Parker, Esq., per- 
suaded Mr. Shaw to allow him to publish it. 

“The very next season, the Boston public were 
again charmed. The young musical genius brought 
out at one of the oratorios that sweetest of all his 
songs, ‘ Marv’s tears.’ One AF the old newspapers 
says of it: ‘It is a composition that has attained for 
him a mightier tribute of genius than was awarded 
to him for his exquisite notes, ‘ There’s nothing true 
but Heaven.’ 

“Then followed those sweet duets, ‘The bird let 
loose.’ ‘ All things fair and bright,’ &e. So that if 
Mr. Shaw was not the first President of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, he was for several seasons one 
of its first attractions. President Munroe attended 
one of these oratorios. Being pressed for time, he 
was requested to mark the pieces on the programme 
that he wished to hear performed. He marked two 
of Mr. Shaw’s compositions. These were sung with 
unbounded applause. The President and his retinue 
soon after retired. 

“ Thus, half a contury ago, this musical celebrity 
first appeared in the city of Providence. But he is 
gone. He has left behind a rich legacy, the results 
of a brilliant genius, an exquisite taste, a pure and 
laborious life. A large and estimable family revere 
his memory. A_ grateful country appreciates his 
worth.” Tupor. 





Advertisements. 


W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence .......No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 


Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washington St. 





Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 
The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte, 

Terms $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Messrs. Russell & Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 





THE ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 


Intend giving a Series of Three Concerts, under the direction 
of Mr. A. KREISSMANN Price of subscription, $1. Single 
tickets 50 cts. Lists of Subscription can be found at the music 
stores of Messrs. Russell & Richardson, E H. Wade, and Oliver 
Ditson & Co.; also at N. D. Cotton’s store. The first of these 
Concerts to take place Saturday Evening, Nov. 21st. 


DITSON & CO. have just published: 


THE WESTERN BELL, 
A Collection of Glees, Quartettes and Choruses, by E. A. Pzr- 
Kins and F. II. Peass. A work of superior merit, and one 
which will attain a universal popularity [landsomely bound 
in _— Price $9 per doz. Single copies, by mail or other- 
wise, $1. 


THE CONTINENTAL HARMONY, 
A Collection of the most celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems, 
and Favorite Pieces, designed particularly for 
“OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTS,” 

And the Social Cirele, containing numerous Compositions from 
Ancient Collections of Psalmody, not to be found in other 
hooks. Price $7,50 per doz. $50 per hundred. Single copies, 
75 cents. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 
(G Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers. 








THE NEW CARMINA SACRA, 


MODEL SINGING BOOK FOR THE CHURCH, SCHOOL, 
OR FOR HOME USE. 


Sold by J. R. MILLER, 229 Washington St. 





ATHENAUM GALLERY. 

The Exhibition at the BOSTON ATHENEUM will continue 
open throigh November. A number of attractive paintings 
will soon be added to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1857. 

NSTRUCTION IN SINGING.—Considering the de- 

plorable condition of the financial world, which tends to 
discouragement and toa lack of patronage of all the profes- 
sions, SIGNOR CORELLI proposes to form Singing Classes at 
a price reduceable according to the number of pupils. 

In this manner the amateurs of music can continue or re- 
sume their studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of means, 





1 person per quarter,........seeeeee $45 00 
a. We: dugasmdeaecaneas 50 00 
3 si O. dhhitncbetwedenes 60 00 
4 * TTC rTiT ree 70 00 
5 2 © auhthaemineceees 80 00 
8 « rT TCCCT Torr rT Tce 90 00 
10 - S  yeme sebeenewes 100 00 


(>> Applications may be addgessed to Messrs. Chickering’s 
rooms, Masonic Temple, wherg Sig. Corelli himself will be 
found every Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o’clock—or at 
the principal music stores, 





CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leaves to state to the citizens of 
Roston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small lasses 

Long experience and carefal examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, seales, &e., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonie Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

Ocroper, 1857. 





LUCIA,—PIANO SOLO. 

LIVER DITSON & CO. have just published—The 

Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Piano Solo, being 

the Ninth volume of “ Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas.” 

In Press, LUCREZIA BORGIA, Piano Solo, of the same series. 

A CARD. 

c* RL ZERRAHN, having returned from Europe, is 

now ready to commence his course of instruction in music. 

Please address at Chickering & Sons’, or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
HIE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB intend on their 
_ arrival from Europe giving their usual series of Concerts. 
All business matters for the services of the Club for public or 
private concerts. can be arranged by addressing 
THOMAS KYAN, Secretary, 181 Harrison Avenue. 





OTTO DRESEL 


May be addreased at Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington Xt or at the Messrs Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 

Terins for Music lessons, $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
N honor to announce that she has resamed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTEIS 


At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Nechanic Association 
FOR THE 
BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


For most decided and meritorious Improvements,”’ 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 
A sain endany "DAL. 


’ 


ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREL'! 
BOSTON. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 
VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 


Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 


Ss. BB. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. . 


. School Street, Boston. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 

(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST.PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


G. ANDRE & CoO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’ *, Haydn's and Mcunet\ 's works. 


—_“—anw— OO 


“EDWARD Is BALCH, 








Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 ; Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


TOVELLO’'S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a list of Music 
LN for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
c lasses, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, | Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handei’s Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maccabeetis, $1 63; Haydn's Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices, 
NOVELLO’'S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Voeal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 18 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of musie in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's “* Messiah,”’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ‘Judas Maccabreus,”’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘ Samson,’’ price 85 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 abana London. 


Mr SSRS. _ AUG Us ST & W UL F FRIES, 


Teachers of Music, will return from Europe in season to re- 
ceive Pupils after Nov. lst, and may be addressed at Messrs. 
Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 Washington street. 


SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 


W and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 


WILLIAM 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 
HE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, See’y of the Corporation. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- forte, Organ & Marmong, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracker af the Pian audk Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

Cc. BREUS ING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREION MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0G Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MUSIC. “AND _JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No 








RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


OCTOBER. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

WHEN \ hie MORNING GEMS ARE PEARLY, 

th See PO he ee Asa Hull, 25 
Ww HY hi AST ‘THOU T AUGHT ME TO me 

THEE, (F) 3, . P. Toward, 25 
MS Tek WOR AAD,» viens ivcetarsaned G. B. Ware, 25 
TRAPPER, Lithographic title, (VF) 4,........ Ff N. Crouch, 35 
DEPARTED DAYs, Serenade, (F)3 Geo. F. Root, 25 
ROSEMARY CROWN, (BE) 3,........000e00e: E. L. White, 25 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
LES FEUILLES MORTES, Reverie-Etude, (F) 5, 
Lefebure Wély, 35 
LA SEMIRAMIDE. (F sharp) 7, S$. Thalberg, 1.00 
IOWA QUICKSTEDP, (E that) 2, .........0000000d Asa Hull, 25 
KR OSAL 1k, THE PRAIRIE FLOWER, SCHOTTISC HE, 
S. Winner, 25 

BERCEUSE, Romance, A. Goria, 25 
ANNEN POL KA, (D)3 J. Strauss, Jr. 25 
WAVERLEY SCHOYTISCHE, (A tlat) 4, BA Wendenberg, 2 
WAVEKLEY POLKA, (A) 4, 
L;INCONNUE, POLKA FRANCAISE, (D minor) 3, 

J. Strauss, Jr. 25 
A LEONORA, Nocturne, (A flat) 4,............3. Ascher, 25 
DAWN OF BLISS, (E fiat) 4 G. O. Farmer, 25 
SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with brilliant 

Variations, by Charles Grobe, 

No. 1—To the Cottage of my Mother, (G) 4, 

No. 8—Old Arm Chair, 

No. 4—Lameut of the Irish Emigrant, (C) 4, 

No. 5—Nosualie, the Prairie Fiower, (B flat) 4,. 

No. 6—He Doeth all Things Well, (KE flat, 4, 

HNOWE’S FAMILY CIRCLE GLEE BOOK, (5th thousand) 1.25 
ri Youna AMERICA’S FLUTE INSTRUCTOR, .. 50 
“ sas abridged ‘edit. 25 
3 ste sé Vv 101 IN INSTRUC TOR, 50 
abridged edit. 26 
«New German ACCORDEON INSTRUCTOR, 
In Press, will be ready Nov. lst: 
GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, by Jutivs Knorr.— 

Price $2.50. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a seale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music. ] 

The MUGICIAN’S QUIDE, a iorge Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Phalverg, analysis of 4000 celebrated Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&e.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washingtor Street, Boston. 


WATKINS & Co. 
(Successors to Reep & WATKINS,) 


=> Wholesale & Retail Dealers i 
/PIANO-FORTES 
AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 mnettthinan hnebeadnbiibbiphitsti..- Il. 
HIALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


TPUND FORTES 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


ry “ “ “ 





Cc. Xs. 


“WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


“TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line..... eoseess 
For one column, a lines) firstinsertion...... 
Do do each subsequent. . a 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 


oe" in advance. 
Ls 


No. 2 21 “scHOOL STREET. 
ll 























